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A LETTER, &c. 



My Dear Friend, 

X KNOW not to whom I can address the follow- 
ing observations with more propriety, than to 
an independent Representative of the people in 
parliament; whose zeal for the welferfe I of his 
country is not fettered by party spirit^ or private 
interest; who in the present crisis anxiously 
wishes for peace, but yet believes that a few 
moments of respite from war may be bought: too 
dear : and who knows that we still have ample 
means of humbling our inveterate enemy, pro- 
vided they are employed with promptitude and 
with boldness. 

For two years past we have been looking in 
vain for peace^ from some supposed symptoms 
of returning moderation in our enemies ; but no 
tendency to conciliation is now even pretended ; 
and we hav^ evidently no alternative but uur 

B 
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conditional submission, or tjriumphantresistance* 
Ifit were not so before, yet now, at any rate, 
it is become obviously necessary to adopt a de* 
cisive and enterprising system ; such as will re- 
vive the military ardour of the people, call forth 
our own resources, and employ the Conquests 
which we have made, in procuring additional 
means of effectually reducing the power of France ; 
and humbling her to sue for that peace which 
she now sb arrogantly refuses to grant. 

We h»ve too long deceived ourselves with a 
hope tliflt th^ depression of England waa the ' 
wish of 4he prevailing factions only ; and that a 
change of system in France would necessarily be 
followed by a change of real disposition to- 
wards us • But fix)m France, whether Republican 
or Royalist, we can expect no sincere friendship ; 
nor shs^ll we ever have any lasting repose, wliile 
she is powerful enough to claim, and we have 
spirit enough to resist, that meddling with the in- 
terior concerns of independent nations, at which 
she has always aimed, and which every French- 
jtnan, of evei-y party, considers as the geographical 
prerogative of his country. I use a singular 
expression, but which will hardly be thought 
improper by those who are conversant in the 
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ancient as well as lAodern iqaximsof French poli« 
ticians. From the time' of Henry the Fourth to * 
the present day, the^ pretension of a natural right 
to interfere in the disputes of other countries^ 
and to parcel out Europe according to French 
convenience, has been asserted and acted upoa 
with a vanity increasing as the dpminion of 
Fr^ce has increased ; and this pretension ha^ 
been avowedly founded on the extml of her terri- 
tory, and its cetUral si^ation; lyhich entitles 
Paris to be the metropolis of Europe, and France 
to have all the influence of a metropolitan coun^ 
try. This is only one of many instances where 
the maxims common to all that nation have 
been mistaken for the peculiar doctrines of the 
Revolutionary party, because that party has found 
it convenient to avow them more openly, and act 
upon them with less reserve. 

A similar mistake has been made with respect 
to the real grounds of the contest between France 
and England. The determined perseverance in 
hostilities against us does not arise from a &ar of 
our effecting a Counter-revolution, for that is what 
many of the bitterestenemies of England very anxi- 
ously desire; neither isit from any wiish to overturn 
.the constitution of this country, unless the change 
B 2 
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ftiight in its consequences reduce us to political 
debility : for between rival nations the forms of 
government cannot be regarded in any other vie^ 
than as affecting their relative power. France, 
ihrhile she remains a Republic, may possibly wish 
(o promote a republican government here, be- 
cause she knows that the Chiefs of it must Owe 
their existence to her support, and be (like the 
Batavian Convention) the passive instruments of 
her ambition. But in any other point of view, 
she cares no more what tjort of government we 
have, than she has cared for those of Vidnice and 
of Piedmont. Her care is to enfeeble us ; and 
we have not a chance of peace, till either her 
power is reduced, or Ireland is irrevocably sepa- 
rated from Britain. Her object is to weary us out 
by tedious, inactive, and insupportably expen- 
sive war, which .she hopes to be able to carry on 
without much cost to herself: and there is but too 
much chance of her succeeding, unless we adopt 
bolder political and military plans than we have 
lately done. The depression of England has 
long been the ruling passion of almost every 
Frenchman, of every party .^ the times have not 
^created it ; they have Only triade \i more conspi- 
cuous; and indeed it would be a contradiction 
\ 
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to Human nature, if the French nation did' 
n6t almost universally feel this desire bf tak- 
ing any favourable opportunity for reducing our 
power. 

That power is the more offensive to them, be-* 
cause it has the ajppeafance of being so very 
much beyond the pHoportion of oiir' natural 
strength. By natural strength , I mean • that abi ^ 
lity which we derive niBrely from our situation, 
population, Ice. tt;iVAzn the British islands^; and 
not ihcluding what is derived from foreign tom- 
merce, and foreign territorial retenue. ' This is 
a mistake to which we have ourselves, perhaps, 
in some degree contributed : almost every where 
else through Europe, the science of pblitical 
arithmetic. has been employed in giving as ad- 
vantageous a representation as possible, of the po- 
pulation and other internal circumstances upon 
which the strength of nations must ultimately de- 
pend;' while our political ostentation has been 
purely commercial. We have not unfrequently 
talked as if our national existence, no less than 
our naval siuperiority, depended on the single 
circumstance of our commerce ; and Europe in 
general has been considerably deceived by this 
language. I am well assured that there is io 
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Other countries an almost universal persuasion,- 
that the population* of Great Britain amounts ta 
hardly half the real number ; and it is thought 
that the commerce of which we are so proud, is 
almost exclusively the source of our revenue, 
and its preservation the only circumstance which, 
can rescue us from political, insignificance* I am 
very far from wishing to undervalue the adv^n^ 
tages which we derive from our commerce ; I well 
know that our naval superiority depend&pn it ; and 
that in this view, as well as many others, it i^ of 
infinite importance . But i t i^ mischievous to con- 
fin^ our attention to ope object, as if others were 
cpmparatively iniagnificant* > .When we had but 
littJe commerce, and t|iat littk^iiraq principally 
<?arried on ii^ j^reign vessels, and supported by 
foxeigp; capitals ; when our territory was limited 
tp England, ?nd a useless possession of Ireland ; 
when. Scotland was the natural ally of France; 
and we probably had not half our present pppu- 
lation; yet, nevertheless, we were a powerful 
and a conquering people. Ip later times, be- 
fore our colonial system was become important, 
and while jom' commerce was in its infancy, 
we were rich and formidable, and stood high 
« See Appendix, No. I. 
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among the tuitions of Europe.* The truth is, 
that this country must always rank among th? 
gjif^atestp^tio.nf in Europe, ^pm its intdmaln- 
sources cn^^^ when ui^fis^d by an,y advei^ti- 
tioiis circumstances; unless induced, and weaken- 
ed, and depQpuliiited, by civil wars or destructive 
invasions.; > 

But whik ^^ opii^idn js so general ?^d s^ 
much fa,ypur^4 ^Vfs^ ^W>g , <>urselye^, ,th9.t our 
respLurCes aire ;pearfectly^ ar^S^i^l ; can w^e expeqt 
that a people habitualjy ambidous: i^^ c(o^ 
neering, will" view vvrith patience a little oieigh- 
bour presun^ing to be their rival, and in one it^- 
staii^q^; maki^fning an, indisputable snperi^ority ; 
tHou|^ inhabiting a country little more than half 
asi^xtensive as their own, ai^, as they suppose, 
vfithi a population not amounting to one-third of 
th^ir pwn number? — Can it be imagined that 
v^nl^ th/ey feel their own streiigth, and are ig- 
.Horant of ours ; at a time too when circitmstances 
Itave^excitfed a military spirit, and a restlessness 
^Ivhich jmust be employed somewhere; that in 
such ^ situation they will patiently endure our 
maintaining a naval superiority, in spite of that 
territorial strength, of which they have so recently 

* See Appendix^ No« II. f See AppeDdix» No. Ill* 
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proved the energy. For itiorfe than seven sue* 
cessive centuries, the spate of faiimah life has not 
elapsed in which the tt»aditi6iial^'4titi|jfeilhy be- 
tween the two nations h^i iiot'be^h Emulated by 
actual hostility ; and yet theirs ar^ persons who 
imagine, that a few mild wordb, af|d moderate 
concessions, will disarm the resentment of Fhrnce ! 
and that in the pride of h^ victbi^ over other 
nations', she will be satisfied to leaV^'fer thfe abi^ 
lity to <^pfK>se her ambitiony and ^taind foiward 
-aS'th^i^Vfelsofherpcywer! '^i •' = "U . - 

irsfni awki^e that a temporary Cessation -ofhosri- 
lities, dignified With the nkime'oCp^ice, atfd <>ele- 
lifited \Wjtfr Civic feasts and fra«ihifil embraces, 
iiiay unexpectedly answer the iiddWs of 'soAie pre- 
•vailing faction amokig our eriiitoies^; tod possibly 
among biiris^Ivesw' Bdt misfefrAble ihdeoct is tbfe 
fate of England j if its future isafety must depend 
on such a peace 5 France, whether gbVemed by 
one tyrant or five, by an aristocracy of a mob, 
will still see a riVal in England ; afad rivak'must 
always be enemies. SdP-int^relst'iA^ Sifflpend, 
but can neviefr eradicate the pafssidnis which are 
implanted by natuft. , '...{• i 

The Bridsh empire in Europe is circumscribed 
by limits with which it is our obvious interest to 
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ht contented; and I beKeve there are very few Eng* 
lishmen imprudent enough to wish for an extent 
sion of our territory .^ But is this the situation of 
France^oi: thef temper of her inhabitants ? her ene 
oniitftf/fvi'i^/riempire knows no limits, butthe self- 
denying morieratitn 'of Iter temporary policy; 
and as mher exteidor empire, over nations no- 
miDally ihd^endent, it is boundless as her ty* 
ranny and'lieF ambition ! 

But diers is m^' instance, and only one, in 
which we too share with her the political jealousy 
of £iurc^. In our present circumstances, it is 
become in a peculiar degi^ our interest to re- 
move the ccmmerdal ^my, we have excited ; and 
k to remember 

"tacilus St f did posset ccrtnis haberei 



Plusdapis. 

. ^A liberal policy is at all times the best policy ; 
and the more generally colonial possessions aiie 
divided among many nations, the more secure 
and less envied will be the political and com- 
mercial pre-eminence of Edgland. If we mean 
to reduce France to her proper weight in the ba- 
lance of Europe, it must be done^ and can.only 
be done» by diminishing her territorial acquisi^ 
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tionS. If we mean to.provxde for ijbe future si^ety 
of>©ur own country ^ this ^an only be done by 
expolUng the Frencb from Belgium* The txmws 
are in ouripossessioh^ and they are this Conquests 
which we have. #ade;^ firom Francs and firom her 
allii*. We must be^ by laying the fomdar 
•lion^^of a military Union o£:the Northern Powers 
of Europe, upon sudireci'procaladvahtageRid&yirtll 
not be of a temporary, biot i mhd and ^rmaoent 
ooature. We must;lsBginby showiitg an undqui- 
Tocal dispokitionto jfepressa little our own pe- 
fculiap ambition, and imust^hfiroafier ayoid divid- 
ing whh France thffjjj^alonsy • o£ Europiev The 
way to he securely rich; isndt to aim at b^ingvxich 
too soon ; and our own commerce wtUrlose no* 
thing, pf its real impor^ji^^ce ,^y, a willingness to 
facilitate the commercial enterprizes pf our friends. 
I do not wish to recommend any measure which 
;can |ilf oe us on a^lesa advantageous &6ting,inthis 
irespcQt'^ than we Were before thewanido not widx 
to alter any restricmoiis respecting the]!iavigati6n 
to oiir own couqtcyi,. or to coiicede any right 
which the established^ law of nations gives to 
powersiat war.^ But I think it is clearly <mr best 
interest to prove ito the wotld/ that we do not 
' aim at our oWn aggrandizement by eonqueet. JLt 
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is our interest to ^tnploy the cbjonidl caoqupiHa^ 
which we huve alre^y made,- or m^iy hei:»ft$f», 
make, in restonng .the equilibrium hetw^^i:^ 
France and ourselves, by a d^res^iou of k^ 
strength; and not by any feUaqiomj increase of 
our own* It is our interest to use ?^lliahe niean&r 
which we derive from our i^aval SMpeyfiority, in 
transferring as great a portion as J>0S[sibte ,of: the 
advantages whi^h may be gaii^d by ^o|o»ia} pos- 
sessions, from the Southern to <licf Northern ria* 
tions of Europe. ' America w» «aid to be eoa- 
quered in Germany : let us in some degree re- 
verse the proposition, andconqikr France in the 
Indjiast' ■,•;:' ^ =-• . . 'r..:''A. 

My object is the fdrmatipiio^aimiUtairy alliance 
of theNorthernPowefc of Ewope, for the express 
purppse of diminishing the exorbitant territo- 
rial strength of the :French Re|>ublic, by ena- 
bling Prussia to wrest fmni her lie conquests 
which she has made on thi&: side the Rhine ; 
and as a compensation to Russia^i Sweden^ and 
Denmark f for the assistance wliich they may be 
disposed to give, I propose that when tlie pri- 
mary object of the alliance is gained, and not 
•before, we should divide among them our own 
colonial conquests, in stipulated proportions, 
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cdrrespondiog with the value df the military as- 
iii^tai^ce given to Prussia ; tmf subject to such ex- 
eb^iiges'and regulations as, without deviating 
frdm the {^inciple- upon- which those cessions 
may be mddfe, may neyefttelerfs be moreeonve- 
niient: for UHe contracting jiatties. By such a 
pkn the ultimate advantages of all the allies wiU 
be • made' 'to ' depend — not oh hit promiseis^- of 
a^sistancej bought by subsidies, and forgcHten 
when those subsidies are paid ; but on a sincei'e, 
diti afctive, and a strong co-operation, till our object 
is gained* «' • : 

i 3The basis of my plan i$ this^ithw nd other 
territorial arrangements, which are to be- agreed 
wpoti in the treaty, are to take -eRfe^^, tinless at a 
general peace,- ^Prmsiai through' tfce co-opera- 
«!^ of our Other allies to a biifMiiaied^ Extent, be- 
<jomes possessed of all theU^iitories west of the 
Rhine, whibh lately belonged to Austria; sub- 
ject howeier.^tb^ anraligements for mutual con- 
venience, as to the line of territorial division be- 
tween France and Belgium; but with this limi- 
tation of those arrangements^ that no part of that 
line shall be 'more than fifty' miles noi^th of a 
right line drawn from Calais to Strasbourg. 
And in order to place a niore efl^tual barrier to 
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the ambiti6ii of fraiicc-, Prussia ^hquld not' be 
expected to give up any part wiiatever of ber pre- 
sent possessions, as in exchange fiyrthe Frendi* 
conquests from Austrizl ; but migKt'impiiove the 
connections of the one with the other, by giving 
to the United Provinces somi equivafent for 
Maestricht, and negotiating an exchange of het 
Franconian territories lor an equivalent from the 
Dutchiesofjuliers and Berg. ' 

I think there are substantial reasons why 
England ought to risk almost any thing in order 
to wrest Belgium from France, and why Prussia 
ought to join with equal earcfesthess in the at- 
tempt. ' As to ourselves, I shall fer the present 
only say, that so long as France remains in pos- 
session of that country, our peace establishment 
must be ruinous in point of expence ; and, under 
any form of government, dangerous to our li- 
berties. 

Asto Prussia, herWestphalian frontier is abso- 
lutely defenceless, and her influence in the United 
Provinces is a source of unextinguishable jealousy 
to the French Republic. Prussia is now the only 
great powerin contact with France on her northern 
frontier ; Prussia is the only power she can fear ; 
and fear, ^added to a collision ^interests, will 
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mevitably produce eiunity* .To Prussia, from 
the nature of her Westphalian territories, an ex- 
tension of her frontier cross the Rhine is the 
only rational hope of safety. It U not my object 
to enter into any detail of the minuter arrange- 
ments tending to Bicilitate the success of this 
plan, or of the military force which can be fur- 
nished for the purpose. 1 will only observe, that 
Russia was not near so populous nor so power- 
ful when she marched eighty thousand men, in 
one army, into the Prussian territories ; and that 
^ force equal to that which the northern nations 
maintained at their own expence, ddring the se- 
ven years' wax, would be fully adequate to the 
expulsion of the French from Belgium ; if acting 
in concert, and united by a sense of common 
danger, and the hc^s of ultimate advantages. If 
to a consideration of the military means which 
may be brought to bear upon this point, the well 
known indisposition of the Belgians to their con- 
querors is added, and also the influence of the 
family of Orange in the United Provinces, it 
does not appear to me that Prussia will have any 
'reason to be afraid of failing in this attempt. I 
know that it is supposed tliat Prussia is in consider- 
able danger ftom the introductipt^ of French prin* 
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ciples ; ai»d iK ^, rniagined that. *H^ circu9is!tahce 
must.redMie lier tO; the neccSBity of temporijdng* 
WbateV0i: niight have been^die case a few iK^aths 
^o> th^ sit^atioa of Prue5$|a is noir materially 
changed £or the hetter ; and she has no longer a 
king wh<)se favourites have; sold themselves to 
Fnmce. But if the assertion should be true, that 
Prussia is contaminated with French principles^ 
(which however I very much doubt) yet the bes| 
way to stQp a pestilence is to remove its cfiuse to 
a distance ; and, with the energy and expansive 
views ofi Frederic the Gkeat, boldly march to 
meet the danger. It is a folly to hope that France 
and Prussia can long be friends, if remaining in 
their present situalliopls. Frederic the .Great knew 
the advahtage of striking th? iiirst blow,, and car- 
rying die war out of his own country. The 
French armies have now left fat in their rear 
the chain of fortresses which defended their 
country from invasion; but if only a short inr 
terval is allowed, the new frontier will be made 
as impregn<Jble as the former one. Let Prussia 
calculate whether it is more prudent to meet the 
.force of France a year or twQ hence in Wlest- 
.phalia, or ac^t^ beyond the Rhine ; whether she 
can aflford to maintain as reSpectsJ^le a barrier 
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mtk her present population ancf tievenues, as she 
could if possessed of the resdutees to be derived 
from the accession of a fertile country, widi tha^ee 
Or four mitlioiis of inbabitantis ; and whether a 
resolute invasion of^ the country now under thle 
control of France would not inevitably lead to 
a destruction of the French interest in the United 
Provinces. The longer a spirited attack upon 
Belgium is delayed the more difficult it will 
be to effect a Counter-revolution in those Pro- 
vinces, which are now open to an invasion 
from Germany, but n«iay in a year or two more 
be hedged about by an impenetrable line of for 
tresses* 

As to Austria, it would be greatly for her 
interest that some such plan as this should be 
adopted • She has no longer any connection with 
the Netherlands ; and henceforward her amlntion 
will naturally be turned to those points where the 
most is to be gained, and tlie least opposition is to 
be expected. Austria and Prussia are hereditary 
rivals, and it is equally the interest of both that 
dieir political views should be turned to opposite 
points, instead of those where they come into 
contact. Austria will no doubt discover the ad- 
vantageous situation, in which an attack upon 
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Belgium will place her wilh respect to theiCisal-? 
pine Republic. 

As to the lesser Gennaa princes, they may 
possibly dread Finance too much to risk a hasty 
approbation of such a plan, before -they can cal- 
culate on the prospect of success : but they well 
know that their safety does not depend on die 
Gallic law of nations : and will undoubtedly be 
disposed to support any pleasure which is likely 
to keep France at a distance from them, <md 
to render their situation more secure than it can 
be if her present schemes of partition are executed. 
. As to Russia, it is well known that sfae^hasiong 
been ambitious of bacoining a Markinie Power* 
To us she can nevet be fonnidable; and we con* 
suit our own interest by giving her views in this 
tespect every encouragement. It is of infinite 
consequence to all the other nations which are 
Connected: widi America, that the island oCSt. 
Domingo should not belong to France; :As to 
ourselves, I am sure we cannot afford die mili- 
tary establishment which will be wanted there, 
€Ven in peace ; and if we could afford it, 1 doubt 
whether we should ultimately derive anyjadvan- 
tage ftom possessing it. Shall it then Belong to 
France, and expose our islands in its neighbour- 

C 
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hood ta'petpeti^l insult ahd depredation? tfi 
shall it be ceded to a nation to which it will be 
of inestimable value, whose friendship it must 
secure to us by the fttnongest pf motives, and 
which can easily spare the troops that will be 
Wanted t6 civilize and ckfend it? The alterna* 
tive is niijDL or security to our islands in the We^t 
Indies. 

. As to Sweden and Denmark, the cotiduct of 
ihe Fjreoch Republic towards those nations has 
hitherto been a sort of insolent indulgence of 
neutrality, and tliey have very vrisely prdfited 
by it« They have.tio dcmbt beheld with serious, 
though silent apprehiension,^ the a^ji^diaemeitt 
of Prussia and Russia.: but I cannot see that 
either of die first mentioned nations would.have 
tbe smallest reason to suspect that tlm conqiK^st 
of Belgium by Prussia would be al:'all prejudi* 
cial to tfa^niselves. And as to Russ^^ it is a 
maxim too obvious, to kieed any long ar|^^melltt 
that the necessary attention to valuabjb posses*^ 
sions at a distance, must lessen the inclination t^ 
be trodblesdme neater home. Sweden and Den^ 
mark are certainly unddc. no obligaiianfS io die 
French Republic; which, has deignedrto kt tliesft 
be neutral foir no othei* reason but because with* 
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out their assistance she must hate becB lidikedL 
Sweden has often felt the conflecpiehces trf the ixir 
terference of France in her domestic concerns; 
and neither of those nations has any prodbction 
from her mischievous meddlings biit by siich 
ineasures as may reduce her (6 the necessity of 
renouncing that system which she now so openly 
avows* As to any protection which they ian 
derive from an alliance with her, it is not less to 
be dreaded than her enmity « Bdt we, on the con* 
trary» have conquests from France and the alHeSi 
or, more properly, the vassals of France, which 
Ti^ ought not to keep, unless td prevent then^ 
from becopiing useful to an enemy that at pre^ 
sent seems implacable. By cessions of some of 
these, we have it in our power to reward very 
amply, any assistance which Sweden or Den- 
m«^k might be disposed to afford us. 

As to the United States of North America^ 
they ace too wise not to see the advantages which 
they must derive from such a balance of power 
in the West Indies, as would be the consequence 
of a more equal and generalpartition of the colo-* 
nies there. France will never be ioiig together 
well di^sed to the United States, because they 
must ol necessity be well disposed to England. 
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Accid^nts^ and temporary folly on eitl^er^de 
may now and then interrupt the harmony be- 
tween us ; tut that man knows little of the hu- 
man heart/ who supposes that any accident or 
folly can long together supersede the influence 
of hereditary feelings^ and similar habits of social 
life* Whenever America is our friend, France 
wiU be Iter ^nemy c she has not irideed any riuh 
nous 'Consequences to dread from this circum- 
stance; for the titmost mischief it cari do her is 
to retard: a little that -greiatness which nothing 
canpi-eVent;? iBut yet she; would be in no dan- 
ger 'of being teased* and, insulted by Russk; 
and her commercial i connections wikh St« Do- 
mingo would, in this ciase, .\be infinitely : more 
valuable. > •( ! ' > ' v 

As to the southern' States of Europe, those 
within the Mediterranean are not at all conce^oi^ 
ed in the questii)n, nor would the interests of 
Portugal be in any respect injured. S|^in ba^ 
already ceded her part of St. Jjomihgo fx> Frrancc : 
and if any further looses should be the conse^^ 
quence of the bfienaive alliance into which she 
has entered ; at leiast^ /she has no right to co»0plain 
if we employ the ni&ns in our power to ihdem* 
niiy burselvses for thie ixijury we sustain by bos- 
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tBitks: that we used every eadeavbiic to avoid. 
Perlmpsit is coibpafiudon whidi has. hitfaerto is- 
•dacedbar Ministers toxefirain from com'pelH&ig 
i^painito open die conmierce of Sduth A^faerkB 
to ^ tb^ world. We certainly have not refrain- 
vd from want of mieans ; because we have ^ncSa as 
would render any opposition that Spain can 
taake to them conteinpt3>le« if any one asks^ 
where they are to be fouiid? let hira turn hk 
thoughtsto India, to the myriads of l»ave and well- 
disciplined troops which it can furnish^ and the 
:sw:irms of ships which ate engagsd in its com- 
merce* But what resistance can. it be supposed 
that die Spanish Americans would make to a 
proposition, which demands no contributions as 
a due for the kindness of importing anarchy and 
-desolation ! offers no violence to their feelings by 
xon^st; insists on no renunciation of opinions 
xdikh time has made dear to them; but merely 
ixromises the assistance of En^nd,' iii order to 
teoutetb Stuth America that free agency, which 
Fiance and Spain claim so much meiit for hav- 
ing contributed to give to 4mr colonies iti the 
northern part of that continent ? If our enemies 
will compel us to resort to ail the means we have 
in our power, let us adopt a system i;^ch can 
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bring aU of tbem iirto actioii ; let us prove ta ifie 
world that ^ we are not actuate^ by a desire of ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement, or of commercial mo* 
tnopoiy; and that we wish for no exclusivead- 
vantages to ourselves. Conquest we ought not id 
desire ; and as to Commercei we joeed not lie 
afraid of competition. . ; . ! . 

, I am well aware cf an* objection to the plan 
which I propose, aiid which to some persons may 
^era' a strong! 6ne. It.willbe said, that h6wever 
jdesirahle fthe success of such a plan nlay be« 
yet the* adoption of it would necessarily protract 
the w^r, which is exceedingly burthcnsome, and 
which 'other wise might possibly be brought to 
a more speedy conclhsion. I am no advocate £>r 
war;/if p«u:e can be obtained oh any .tdlerslble 
conations; From the very begtwuing of this un- 
fortunate !contest! I have earnestly wished to. see 
every chsince of moderation in our ' enemies 
improved by conciliatory propositions on our 
part; but I havfe: never wished for Ae dis- 
grace, and ruin of my country. I i should. it^;&; 
rfcjoide if an immediate renewal of negotiation 
might produce a peace on moderate terms, but 
noti on therdangerous conditions oh which we 
havid already humbled ourselves to ask it : condi- 
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tbiog birt the insolence Qf fojly «?ijld bftyc Wi- 
jectfed. , ' / * 

It c^nmt be ^epied th?| thf r^ i^ ip gepieiaf 9^ 
very ?tr§ng fe^Jipg of the 4is(re$s api^ipg iV^ * 
war 5Q ufif rece(fci|t*dly e^p^v/e. Tfet^ »# flf^ 
the claoipw pf thp^e only who wi^h fer iofwi^ftio^ 
an^ geueral copgiision, 3i»d of wfekh de^eiijpti^ 
I am convinced the munher h v&ry imQmii^r^ 
able ; but it i3 sensibly fek by ikm vrho »rf 
nojt easily shaken in their priociplies, por (e^^ily 
dispirited* In such a state of the pybJi^^ ll^ind^ 
I admit that nothing less than the mostlpp^ent 
necessity can justify ^e .Opting my ^ok/^m^ 
.lyJiich may pre^kuie w fron) t^ii^ ;adv^^e 
of the first opportunity of milking ^ PK'4ef;a|e}y 
good pea^e* No oi^e can more si^er^Jy wi^h 
that there were a eh^nice ^f owr hayiug m > i^ast 
time such an opportunity ; but it )yill $y rely he al- 
lowed that there is a waiitt of coini^on ste/iis^ ia 
regulating our cQiiiduct by ik§ ch^M^i^e of an event 
nyhich 'VRe haVie m> solid x^^^n tp §xpcct. To 
me it appeal's^ th§tt in case Frjuif;e shpyW hp JeJp: 
without any ol^er opponent but cmrse(y^, there 
will not be » shadow of reason io expept mm* 
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itnediate peace; or indeeil any peace at all, but 
upon conditions which will virtually sacrifice 
the national indc[pendence, and reduce the people 
in general, but more particularly the trading 
part of the nation, to a state of inconceivable 
misery. But •* what we wish we easily belieYe," 
and as the universal wish is for peace, we anxious- 
ly look about to catch some faint gleam of hope 
that the end of these awful calamities may be less 
distant, and less unfortunate, thanpresentcircum- 
stances threaten. As to myself, I confess my 
only hope of this is a tdtal disappointment of the 
French in the present Congress at Rastadt. 

But besides this chance, there are not fewer 
than five widely different opinions on which the 
same hope is founded ; or if not exactly the same, 
yet a hope that the termination of hostilities be- 
tween us and the French republic, even if we 
submit to the most disadvantageous and disho- 
nourable conditions, may notwithstanding lead 
to circumstances >vhich will ultimately compen- 
sate for any immediate sacrifice. 

First, There are some persons who indulge 
themselves in a hope ^that the French Republic 
may, without much danger to her neighbours, 
be left in full possession of all her territorial ^c^ 
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quisitions, and all the influetice she has gained 
by heir intrigues and her vittories. They be-: 
lieve that her system has in itself the seeds oE 
inevitable ruin; that nothing has preveaited 
the niQst sanguinary contests kt home, but :the 
resistance opposed to her abroad. They say thait 
in our present conduct we need not be guided by 
any fears of future mischief; because long con^ 
tinned discord will 'at last waste her strength so 
much as to disable her from meddling with her 
neighbours, and will even reduce her to such, 
weakness that she will be unable to make any ef- 
fectual resistance to attempts, which may then 
be ^ai^ly made, to wrest from her what she now 
gains by the energy of her Revolutionary system, 
~** Get out ofN die madman's way; let him 
*^ spend his rage upon himself; and when he is 
" exhausted and asleep we will bind him !"— ^ 
But will he let us get out of his way ? will he 
ever weaken himself so much that we shall be 
aEle to bind him, if we do 'not bind him iiow? 
I once hoped so, in common with many others ; 
but I am afraid that nekherof these questions can» 
upon any sound reasoning, be: aifiswered in the 
affirmative. Historical experience is certainly 
not very encpmraging; for,- from the earliest 
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ages of the world, nations, in proportion as 
they have been restless at house, have also been 
troublesome to their neighbours* 

In any stage of social life beyond that of the 
savage who hunts for his daily food, a part only 
of mankind are employed in producing provi- 
sions and other articles of prihie necessity ; of 
the remainder a part is employed in supplying 
the artificial wants of civilized life ; and the rest 
live altogether without manual labour, and in the 
ruder stages of society divide their time between 
indolence and military activity. The pastoral 
life, where a thinly spread population subsists 
with very little bodily labour, has always been, 
in every period of the history of mankind, the 
most military, the most enterprizing, ^and the 
most destnicdtve in its invasions^* Whereas 
the morie numerous the poimlaiion, which is com* 
pelled to live on the production of a circumscrib- 
ed territory, the gneater proportion of it must he 
busied in providing necessaries, and the fewer 
out of an equal number ca» be spared for unpro- 
ductive employmeoLts^* A million of Tartars 
oouU, without incdnvenience, spare at least twict 
aisuany soldiers as a miUibn of Ghisese, and 
♦ See Appendix, Np. IV. • 
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Uiofie iofinttely ibore kaiKlf ^ inoi^ active^ and 
more readily aemming a XQtlitai^y character. Let 
un apply diis rmonicig, ivliujch m foimckd in 
Iiidtprical exiperience to the GonteqneDces whidli 
neigfabounbiig ^adoostsay expect frcm kmg am^- 
tinued discord in Fraiiee- 

Already the efiects of tliat^ discord on the habits 
of social li£bt hav^ thrown hor many %tsps bacL- 
ward from that highly adyanoed state of civili- 
zation in which she was heloje the Reyohobbn ; 
and in which an innumerable multitude of arti- 
ficial wairts fill up that void of labour which is 
occasioned by the &cility of supplying all real 
wants with a mpderale portion o£ human indus- 
•try. When a very numerous population is li- 
mited to a small space of gniundi from which 
its subsistence is to be ikrivsod, a species of gar* 
dening cukivation is necessarily adopted, and 
die agricultural class must bear a very high pro« 
portion td the whole number ; but in general die 
quantity of necessafry manual labour diminishes 
in the same degi?ee in which lids propoisition i« 
reversed. 

It is well ascertained, that before the Revo* 
lution France was in that stage of society in 
which ail fihe iieal necessaries of li^ear^ pio&iced 
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tiy the labour ofabocit two-thirds of those whose 
age renders them capable of working ; and in 
which the remaining third part is divided into 
those who live without ^ny manual labour, and 
those who are employed in providing the artifi- 
cial accommodations of life. 

Now it is obvious, that the fewer of these ac- 
commodations are calkd for, the more of this 
third part of what some writers call the active po- 
pulation, must be deprived bf their usual means 
of subsistence/ And the French Revolution, by 
striking directly at the property of the rich, in 
its necessary consequence ciit off almost instan- 
taneously the usual employments, and with them 
the source ' of subsistence of a very considerable 
part of the population* . At the same time it re- 
duced to nothing the incomes of the Clergy and 
the Monastic Orders^ andof course the only sup- 
port of their numerous dependents, and thus 
added very considerably to the labauring cla^s at 
the very time when, from the same primary 
cause, the demand for labour was diminished. 

In this situation was France when she began 
the war ; and with a population of at least twen- 
ty-five millions. Her Nobles were exiled or 
plundered , her Clergy deprived of their revenues, ^ 
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a great part of the usual labour suspended, and 
multitudes already reduced to the most abject 
want. Tha Republic fancied itself inexhaustibly 
rich, while the people were every where ckirio- 
rous for bread. . Can it be wondered that France 
desired war, and that she found myriads of 
soldiers? i : 

Since the three millionts whom Caesar de* 
stroyed in thei same country, no war, perhaps, 
has any where, been so murderous as the presentL 
France has already lost a very considerable part 
afher military ^populatioui.^ But notwithstand- 
ing this she still finds soldiers; and, what ai the 
first view seems more para^ioxical, her agricul- 
ture is more fiiUy adequate t<i her necessities than 
it was before the Revolutioii. > 

It is almost uniformly afsierted by those who 
have lately travelled through France, that in gene- 
ral the country is at least as well; though perhap* 
notas extensively, cultivated as before<the Revolu- 
tion ; that it is ' amfply productive in proportion 
to the wants of the people ; and that the labour is 
ckiejly performed bjf wornm. Tliis latter circum* 
fitaince solves the wKote eni^a^and exactly coirt 
responds with my ideas of the inevitable conse- 
• See>Vppejiclix, No. V. 
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qnences of her Revolutionary morals, in the pre^ 
sent stage of the progress of France towards total 
barbarity* Female domestics are no longer want- 
ed in their former proportion ; the manufactures 
which occupied them are annihilated, the lighter 
labours in the production of the elegancies erf' life 
find little encouragement, and the weaker sex 
must either drudge in the fields or starve. By 
evpry account France is going backward with 
hasty strides to that Golden Age, in which the 
Lords of the Creation are just what the vulgar 
suppose that great men are born to be, quite at 
their ease ; and have nothing to do but to fight, 
drink, dance, and sing Ga Ira.* In such a stale 
she must of course have abundance of men,^ who 
from necessity or choice will adopt a military life; 
and the more poor, the more immoral, the more 
habitually idle a nation becomes, the more dan« 
gerous she will be to her neighbours* 

Hitherto it is certain that her military ifle^ns 
have not very sensibly diminished; and if we 
flatter ourselves that a much longer continuance 
of discord and domestic confiision, rendered 
much more desolating and depopulating thaa it 
lias hitherto been, will reduce Fiance so as tp 

♦ SiC Appendix, No* VI. 
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disable hef from being ttciubkflome to beif 9eiglir 
bour^, wfe shall cerwin^y be deceived. Tumuk 
aft^r tun^ult mdy cut off'half heir population, ajid 
lay waite half her territory ; ,yet means of fCh 
suming ofieusive operations i^ill not he vrmi^ 
ing, and domestic distress will give the incli- 
nation to foreign hostilities* If an example 
from history is wanted, it may be (out^d in thajt 
of our own island, by comparing the slate of 
civil society in Scotland during the time of he?- 
destructive wars with Englatid, and the state 
to which France seems now to be rapidly ap- 
proaching. A very thinly scattered population 
of this description is more to be^lreaded than nur 
meroui inhabitants in the same extent, with em-* 
ployments Resulting fr6m the undisturbed gradar 
lions of civilised life. , 

I do ncA put it as ^ probable, but only as it 
possible case, that the French Republic may con- 
tinue, etu and indivisible^ till discord has so thior* 
ned the popidatioii, and changed the habits of 
the people^ as to carry them back to the pastorst} 
state; certainly it is inuoh more likely, that if 
they continue to act. upon their present theories 
of social life, they may in the end divide them- 
selves into as iQany petty states as existed in Gaul 
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before it was conquered by. Caesar. But even in 
a meiTely pastoral state;, France coujd tnaintuin 
tnany millions of inhabitants, who, if united by 
nothing else, yet might be easily associated for 
the purposes of depredation. -In that state, all 
the necessaries of life,, and even all the artificial 
wants, can easily be supplied!, without any labour 
at all of those who are able to bear arms; and in 
that state, such a country as France might easily 
«pare at least a million of men for any predatory 
expedition, though she might be totally unable to 
keep togethere ven a very moderateforce for the pur- 
poses of defence. A Brennus * might burn Rome, 
^though a Vercingetorix could not resist Caesar. 
- Secondly, There are others whose h6pe is 
of a directly opposite kind. I wish I could 
encourage it; but I fear it is founded on a 
tavtch better opinion of men, kt loose from 
the restraints of law, than they deserve. It is 
hoped, however, that when France has no longer 
any foreign enemies, instead of devouring her- 
self, she will immediately become tranquil ; that 
her New Constitution will theii become the real 
rule of government ; that with returning peace the 
fortnibr artificial demands for labour will also re- 
^ * See Appendix, No. VII. 
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turn; and that four or five hutidred thoa^and 
into„ who for seven of eight years have lived by 
plunder, and been habituated to Kcenfiou'sivess^y 
will all at once find emj^Ioyment in a country 
without employers or capital, and! become in- 
dustrious, orderly, and moral. Skirely this k 
the wildest of dreams f 

I will concede thus much to IJhe* a^iters of 
the New French Constitution, that^k hafe great 
merit when considered as a substi?flt#fer total 
anarchy. Perhaps it is as good as itS framers 
could venture to make it, with any chance of its 
being even nominally accepted.* But yet I 
scarcely know arc^ regular government^ of an^ 
species [vrhit^ time and occasional modrficadons 
has accommodated to the people subject to its au- 
thority) that is not better adapted to preserve so- 
cial order, and consequently to promote private 
happiness. 

But after all, is^ diere a chante that the New 
Constitution, or any other constitution upon De- 
mocratic principles, will ever become the real 
rule of government in France ? As to that which 
they now have upon paper ; not to enter into a 
detail of its many striking defects, I will* only 



• See Appendix, Nq^VIII. 
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observe, that its arrangements in gefaeral> but 
especially its judicial ones, are exceedingly un- 
defined, numerous, and liable to undue iiifluence; 
and that the multitude of agents of every kind, 
whose maintenance is inseparable from its exist- 
ence, render it insupportably expensive. But be- 
sides all this , there is one formidable obstacle to the 
possibility of a real Democracy in France, which 
/ does not appear to enter at all into the cal- 
culations of the speculative friends of that spe- 
cies of government: I mean a standing army.* 
The reasons why they cannot exist together, 
must be manifest to any one who will give him- 
self the trouble to inform his mind on the subject. 
Thirdly. Others expect that a Counter-revolu- 
tion will he the termination of all the French ex- 
periments in government ; that the people, weary 
of discord, will once more adopt their old prin- 
ciples, and quietly submit to a family which has 
ruled them for so many centuries. Upon this 
opinion, which I allow to be very probable, they 
found another, which 1 cannot think equally so; 
and? flatter themselves that if the ancient Mo- 
narchy could once be restored, it would also re- 
store, or more properly give, to France a pacific 
^ See Appendix, No. IX. 
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and unambitlousdisposition. A Counter-revo- 
lution, to the extent of establishing a well-limited 
Monarchy there, is certainly to be desired by 
every friend of mankind : it ought to be desired 
even by those of them who are speculatively 
friends of Democracy ; for surely, by this time 
experience should have taught them the insuper- 
able obstacles to its permanent existence in any 
country which is under the necessity of main- 
taining garrisons, and keeping up the various 
gradations of military authority. As to myself, 
I can see no ei^d to a government of Mamlukes 
in France, but in the re-establishn^ent of .Mo- 
narchy. But the time when this desirable change 
may happen, must depend entirely on the caprice 
or the dissensions of tb^ standing army. Such 
a change would undoubtedly give her neighbours 
less reason to fear the introduction of anarchy 
among them ; but it is not her meddling dispo- 
sition alone which makes France formidable. I 
admit that the energy of her government might 
then be less than it now is ; but if she is suffered 
to retain her present acquisitions, she will al- 
ways be dangerous even under the most inert ad- 
ministration. The standing army which change& 
a government, may change it again, and pre- 
D2 
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tenccs for giving it distant employment will be a» 
easily found, and in many circumstances will be 
not less desirable, under a Monarchy as under a 
Republic. Our primary object ought to be the di- 
niinutioh of the ektent and the force of France ; 
for under any sort of government hw ambition 
and her envy will remain ; and she will still de* 
sire to prevent commotions at hom6 by humour- 
ing the popular antipathy against ui?. 

Fourthly. There are others who express them- 
selves as if they thought that every thing depend- 
ed, almost excltasively, on a rtform in the inter- 
nal arrangements of our own government. But 
in their zeal for one-que^on, they alhiost entire^ 
ly overlook the importance of another. Admit- 
ting that the measures which they tiecommentf 
Would make us stronger, more united, ice. ice. ad- 
mitting all the advantages which the tixostvisidn- 
ary reformer can promise— ^will our strength 
make France weak?— will our prosperity anni- 
hilate her envy? — <:an we hope by any sucft 
means to swell ourselves to the buHc of France, 
or to make up for the disproportion of territorial 
power and poiitical influence whiich she will 
possess, if she retains her present acquisition^, 
and^'her prcfsent authority over the nations which: 
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she is jsysiemMicaUy reducing to w ai>K>lvte)de« 
penda^e on her will? 

Filth} y. Another opinion $eems to be couQte- 
nanced by fiome men of gneat political ^ni^rt- 
ance ; which is, that with respect to those acqui- 
sitions of France which are at our viery doors, 
and which threaten the very existence of London^ 
nothing now remains to be done ; but tojsubmit 
quietly ^ the necessity of the case, driye a^ good 
a bargain as \ye can, and indemtiiiy ourselves, in 
part at least, for the misfortune, by enlarging 
our own possessions at a distance. If France 
gains twenty or thirty millions of acres in the 
Low Countries, we will add M least as many to 
our territories in Africa! — if she adds to her po- 
pulation three or four millions of Belgians, we 
will at least have all the Hottentots, we can find* I 
will boldly say, that if France retains Belgium, 
.and by a necessary consequence, her present in- 
fluence in the United Provinces, then any fo- 
reign acquisitions , which would require any drain 
of our internal strength to protect them, or any / 
part of our wealth to make them productive, in- / 
stead of being an advantage, would qnly be an 
aggravation of our calamities. 

While France was only contesting with us 
the empire of the seas, and was not aiming at 
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our existence as an independent nation, it was 
possibly worth while to enlarge our foreign pos- 
sessions, in order to increase our commerce, and 
with it the number of our sailors. But if she re* 
tains possession of Belgium, then we must have 
recourse tp a new system of policy, new arrange- 
ments of defence : and instead of being able to 
support foreign establishments, we shall be ob- 
liged to condense our force on the eastern side of 
the kingdom ; where, even in peace, we must al* 
ways be well provided against the danger of sud* 
den invasion* 

It if a favourite project with the French 
Republic to make Antwerp what Amsterdam 
has been, and to turn the commerce of this 
part of Europe towards that port by any means 
which can be devised. In Antwerp and its 
neighbourhood she can always keep a force, 
which will at least be equal to any piratical in- 
vasion. Her situation there will give her the 
absolute command of all the naval force of the 
United Provinces; and besides this, in a few 
months after the cessation of hostilities, she will 
be able to collect vessels enough of her own in 
the Scheld for any predatory project. In that 
case, how are we to provide for the security 
of the metropolis frpm the consequences of a 
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sudden attack, whenever caprice or ainbitioii 
may prompt her to insuk us ? distant possessions 
will be of little advantage to our commerce, uhr 
less its emporium is safe. The trade of the me- 
tropolis will inevitably diminish in proportion 
to its insecurity as a place of deposit ; the wealth 
and strength of the empire will be wasted in 
measures of defence, and a great mihtary force 
must be maintained, with all its concomitant 
evils. Instead of enlarging our dominion, we 
shall soon find ourselves reduced to the necessity 
of withdrawing our protection from the remote 
possessions, which we have hitherto cultivated 
with advantage, or defended with glory ; as the 
Romans in the decline of their empire, were ob- 
liged to withdraw their legions from Britain. 

I am not conscious that I have in any respect 
overstated the evils which we have to dread, if 
France should be able to retain her present con- 
quests in Belgium* I am convinced that it would 
be a misfortune for which nothing could com- 
pensate ; and since we are compelled to continue 
the war, I think we ought to make every other 
consideration subservie\it to this m^ object, and 
that no possible means should be left untried to 
expel the French from that country, and place it 
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in Itknds \dbicii are powerfial enough to defend it, 
and x^tore the barrier between France and the 
United Provinces. 

But notwithstanding my conviction of die in- 
finite importance of this object, yet 1 am well 
aware that the subject should be examined in 
every possible view, before the nation entangief 
itself in another confederacy. 

if diere were at present any prospect of f»ce 
npon equitable conditions ; if, instead<of ankno* 
sity the most implacable, and insults the mosjt 
outrageous, we could discover either among the 
chiefs of any of their factions, or in the general 
mas^ of the people, any symptom, on which to 
found the slightest hope, that their present threat* 
ing manner was only assumed for the purpose 
of intimidation; if we could see any chance that 
they will evar give up a project,* which existed 
long before the Revolution was thought of, which 
was acted upon from the moment of their victory 
at Jemappe^ and has been invariably persisted in 
by all parties , and under all circumstances , though 
with unequal degrees of violence ; if there were a 
chance of their desisting befosre repeated disap- 
pointments have convinced them of the folly of 
• Sec Appendix, No. X. 
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their designis a^inst' us; or if there werfe now 
any reasonable ground for believing that their 
military resources will prove inadequate to the 
support of protracted hostilities ; then I confess 
that, great as the ^take is, yet it might admit of 
some doubt, whether we cmght to forego the con- 
tingency of peace, for any measure which in its 
consequences might oblige us to persist in the war. 

But at pi^sent the case is totally different. 
We have not the choice of peace or war, and we 
have no reasonable ground to hope that we shall 
ever have it, till either our enemies are wearied 
and hopeless, or till they may desire to antici* 
pate the effects of a formidable confederacy against 
them. They will ndt giv^ up their projects of 
dividing the British islands into three or fouf 
unconnected republics, till they are convinced 
that is absolutely impracticable. 

As long as we are obliged to support this con- 
test singly, the whole force of France will be di^ 
rected agaiiist us with undivided animosity. If 
our councils are but sufficiently bold and vigo- 
rous, I have not the smallest doubt but that we 
shall terminate it triumphantly ; but before that 
can happen, the war will inevitably have been 
protracted to a great length ; and after all, our 
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most important object will not be obtained : for 
. however great our success may be, if singly op- 
posed to the French ; yet we cannot hope to drive 
them out of Belgium without Continental as- 
sistance. 

The question comes to this : — In our present 
situation, with a certainty that we cannot have 
an immediate pa^ce, and with no well founded 
hope that we can have it at all for years to come, 
if we continue single in the contest, is it most 
advisable to depend solely on ourselves, or en- 
deavour to divide the force of our enemy, to de- 
prive her of that conquest from which we are 
most in danger, and efltect all this without mak- 
ing any sacrifices to our friends, but such as we 
have already oflfered to an insulting enemy without 
compensation, ajid merely as die price of peace. 

The chance of bringing France to reason is 
indeed very small ; but the only chance we have 
of doing it, is in her expectation that otherwise a 
formidable confederacy, compacted by common 
fear and common advantage, may reduce her to the 
necessity of receding even from such demands as 
perhaps might now be complied with. She pro- 
bably would endeavour to prevent so strong a 
union by an affectation of a pacific disposition; 
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tut it would I fear even then be followed by no 
good consequences. She is so innately hostile, 
so proud of her own strength, and so convinced 
of our wieakness, that we ought to put little fcorifi- 
dence in pacific expressions, employed only todis« 
arm us. If we defy her enmity, we are safe. If wtf, 
trust to her friendship, we are inevitably undone. 
While I am writing thisj find thatshehas given 
one more proof, if any further proof were wanted, 
of the value of her friendship. She has adopted 
a measure which is particularly aimed against 
the free navigation of her allies, though ostensi- 
bly intended only against us : and she has done 
this in so offensive a manner, and with so direct 
a proof of her determination, that laws enacted 
by the French Councils shall claim a right of 
superseding the law of Nations, that in any other 
times but these, the most inconsiderable of the 
maritime Powers would have replied to it by an 
immediate declaration of hostilities. It is not so 
much against us, as against the neutral nations 
of the North that the blow is directed ; for by 
compelling us to confiile our trade to our own 
vessels, she does us ho great injury, and deprives 
them of a very considerable benefit. 

In addition to the means which I think, we 
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have of tiding the Northern nadons to us, the 
eStcts of this and many other insults caiwot but 
give theia a wish to coiicur in any measures for 
the general protection of Europe from such ty- 
ranny. Nothing else is wanting to a general 
union for that purpose^ bnt a security that there 
will be no desertion from the common cause, of 
which I should hope there would be no great 
danger^ if we held the link^ of the chain* 

But if any circumstances should prevjent the 
^ptioBf of this plan to the full extent of my 
idea on the subject, yet sfill I think we ought to 
find the best market we can foi^ our conquests, and 
jiispose of them for as much Continental or Na- 
val assistance as we can procure. If a general 
confederacy is found impracticable, yet Russia 
would probably be very ^ad to accept our posts 
and our interest in the island of St. Domingo, 
upon the single condition of sending thither a 
force which she can very easily spare. If only this 
were done, the French Directory would be veiy 
much perplexed, and we should save an enor- 
mous expence. 

But if unfortunately the situation of Europe 
is such that peace must be submitted to without 
any confDerted attempt to restore the independence 
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of its governments ; jret even thien the principle , 
upon which I propose this alliance might be re- 
curred to on some future occasion : if the appre- 
hension of the consequences of such an alliance 
should induce our enemies to lower their tone, 
and agree to such conditions of peace as we can 
safely accept, m order to prevent us from adopt- 
ing the only means by which we can rescue the 
United Provinces, and deprive them of Belgium; 
yet still, in such a situation, we cannot hope for 
any long cessation of hostilities. And if the rest- 
less ambition of our neighbour should involve 
us in another war, instead of hiring auxiliary 
troops by subsidies, let us adopt it as a prin- 
ciple to employ our naval force in paying our al- 
lies by conquests from our enemies. Let us lend 
our navy for any enterprizes whither our allies 
maybe willing to send their soldiers ; making no 
pretensions to aggrandize ourselves by territo- 
rial acquisitions ; but contented with having the 
means df increasing the force, and at the same 
time diminishing the expence of resistance to out 
<{nemies ; and with participating in the beiiefit of 
a free Colonialcommerce. 

If such an alliance as that which I propose 
were once formed, it cannot be doubted' but that 
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it v^uld give a considerable turn to the political 
intrigues of our enemies ; and it is very proba- 
ble that, instead of persisting in an attempt to 
intimidate, they would change their language, 
and profess a disposition to peace : they would 
probably appear the more conciliating in their 
conduct, and the more liberal in their offers, in 
proportion as they supposed us to be more close- 
ly, bound to our allies by extensive engagements, 
which the unalterable good faith of the British 
nation would prevent us from breaking. And 
they would do this with the malignant policy, of 
fomenting divisions and discontents among us. 
•* If our government had not rashly entered into 
** engagements which we cannot honourably 
** break, we might now have peace I The French 
** are no longer ambitious, no longer intriguing! 
*• But we would not have patience to wait a 
" litde ; and now we must go on with this ruin- 
** ous war!'* Such are the sentiments which 
pur enemies will endeavour to excite, when they 
find that indmidation can no longer avail them. 
But in order to defeat the intention of ^ajay such 
artifices, the most prudent way is to provide 
against them beforehand. 

To those who think that it would be an eter- 
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nal disgrace to the name of Briton, ifwe wer^e 
now to majce ^ny overtures of a conciliatory 
kind; now when our pacific propositions have 
been repeatedly rejected, and our enemies appear 
to be working themselves^ up to a pitch of fury. 
little short of insanity, I must answer, that I 
cannot see any inconvenience or any disgrace in 
our making one more attempt (but not as sup* 
plimUsJ to know explicitly the whole of the propo- 
sitions which France may be disposed to make; 
provided they are accompanied by an express dis-^ 
avowal oi any ulterior demands. Undoubtedly we 
were not fairly treated at Lisle, either by the party 
among our enemies which, wilfully delayed the 
{progress of the negx)tiation, or by the victorious 
faction which terminated it so rudely. But indigo 
nation ought to giye way to a desire of convincing . 
the people that a fcdtce is impassible on any term^. 
I do not mean that we should debase ourselves 
by sending ambassadors, to be on^e more driven 
away like suspected spies ; for, in fact, the meet- 
ing of plenipDtentiaries,jtodiscu!ss and conciliate 
the jarring pretensions of negotiating govern- 
ments, ought always to be prece4ed by a recipro* 
cal understanding as to tlie extent pf the claims 
to be discussed ; and any conversatdon on any 
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ardcki howevei^ tri^ng, till the whole demandir 
are known, id worse than usekss. » 

France is not as yet sufficiently aware of the 
consequences of rouzing a shimberkig lion ; she 
is not aware of the internal resources of this coun- 
try, nor of the means we have of arming a^ 
powerftil and persevering confederacy against her* 
At least, we ought to convince our enemies that 
we do not solicit peace either from cowardice or 
imbecillity, and convince our own people that 
all means are tried, before we proceed to extlpemi- 
ties. 

If we cannot have peace, we must strike heme! 
an active war can alone give energy to the nartion,- 
or stifle discontent; and even if the wresting 
Belgium from the French Republic were an object" 
of much less importance than it is ; yet we ought 
to spare no endeavours to carry the war into that 
country, because it is there tliat France is at pre- 
sent most vulnerable. 

An active war — a war upon the enemy's coast, 
is the only one that^ even if left single against 
France, we cah carry on without inevitable ruin. 
If we resume active c^erations, the national cha- 
racter will once more be displayed. A fifth part 
•four naval force, and ^ fifth part of our armies. 
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employed in threatening France, would do more 
towards bkiriging her to reason than any humi- 
liating concessions. If a fifth part only of our 
present military force were employed in. spread- 
ing, terror on her coasts, that ^J/jfA part, would 
fiimish two distinct amiie^, each of. them more 
numerous than any one of those whieh tri^ 
ampbed at St. Makes, it Cherbourg, atiBellisle, 
uhder the splendid administration of; the . kite 
Lord*' Gh^tham.' Some of pur ex:peditions in 
thja^t #ai* wer^ unsucc^rful, .awl soi]t\e/Qf them 
might be.:so now; but; a//:o£ ijiem cQiitribuled 
to distract the , att^ution', and' cripple: ; the ex- 
ertions of the French inatipu, and norif qf them 
. occasionj^ wy considerabledo^s to u^,; except the 
ill-qonducted embarkation at; St. Qai> i France 
then trembled to. her very centre > Andjhcrejs 
now no- reason why the sam^ causes 'i^hpuld not 
produce the same effect. Frptn Such :a. war, if 
simply confined to its proper object, and <|ot pre- 
tending to meddle with any thing niore, we 
should derive this good e£fect at home, that the 
confidence of the nation would revive, public 
credit would revive, and our resources 3yould 
once more be accessible. If we strike hornet France 
will feel ! — half the men may return tp their usual 

E 
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OccupationSi who are now quiedy waiting under 
arms till the enemy conies to attack them ; and 
at least as much might be spared from our present 
expence in defensive arrangements, as would be 
wanted to carry the war to the opposite coast. 

I speak with confidence in the truth of what I 
say, when I assert that a great part of that coast 
never was in a state so little able to oppose a re^ 
sistance adequate to the means we have of attack- 
ing it as at present. A great part of it is dis- 
contented, and at this very moment, while France 
is insulting us beyond all enduring, and boast- 
ing as if her soldiers had only to land and sul> 
due us, there exists a part of her own coasts 
where not twenty thousand disciplined troops are 
to be found within a space little less exiensive than 
Enghnd. In the very centre of the part where she 
is weakest there are important points which are by 
no means difficult of access, and which are almost 
incapable of defence. In the war before the last, 
great pains had been taken to protect the maritime 
parts of France ; her militia had been embodied and 
trained, and all those defensive measures had been 
adopted, which are dictated by a consciousness of 
danger, and which too often fail in their object, be- 
cause they increase diat consciousness of danger, 
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which i$ more mischievous than the weapons of an 
enemy. A nation which attends only to its own dt* 
fence (and I wish ^e observation may not be ap-^ 
plicable to ourselves) is half conquerecl by its fear$» 
For three or four years past the French have beea 
solely occupied on the means of offensive war, 
md have pos^ibjy thought that the poverty of 
th^ir coast, and of their maritime towns, wpul4 
prevent any .CQ^templa^on of an invasion where 
nothing is to be gained but Glory. 

But though we noed pot fear any thing, even 
if we remaiiii single in the contest, provided we 
maJce the exertions of whiich we are capable ; yet 
, in that c^ise we ojuist not hope to gain wj[;iat ought 
to be our most important pl^^qct. For though we 
may tea^e France on her coasts, and at last make 
her sincerely wish for peace ; yet we cannot hope 
to expel her from the United Provinces and Bel- 
gium, without the active and firm support of 
Prussia and Russia. 

I do not wish to enter into a more particular 
detail of the means of carrying into effect the plan 
which I propose; neither might it be prudent to 
make public all the political arrangements which 
may be adopted to make colonial possessions a 
more convenient property to the Northern na« 
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tions, whose ports are frozen up during a consi- 
derable part of the year; by accommodations for 
their navigation, which might be of great use to 
them ; and of very material benefit to some re- 
mote and unfrequented parts of our own islands, 
and which might gready contribute to strengthen 
the connection between us. For the same reason 
I avoid saying any thing respecting other means, 
of making other states parties in such a general con- 
federacy, besides those which I have mentioned. 
I hope I have said enough to demonstrate the 
good policy of the general principle which I have 
proposed; and more than that, the reader will 
concur with me in believing to be unnecessary, 
and perhaps impolitic ; even if an individual, like 
myself, could be supposed to possess all the ne- 
cessary information. 

A few remarks may, however, be added with- 
out impropriety. 

While Austria retained her title to the Ne- - 
therlands there would have been obvious diffi- 
culties in executing the plan which 1 have pro- 
posed ; but those difficulties are removed by the 
ratification of the treaty of Gampo Formio. If 
the attempt is too long delayed, our enemies may 
possibly find means to counteract it ; and at any 
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rate the season for military preparation will be 
lost. Our expences are heavy, the situation of 
Europe is critical, and time is precious. Now, 
seems to be the moment for uniting many nations 
against France, by solid advantages to all parties 
in the confederation; advantages which can bind 
a compact the more firmly, because they are 
not of a nature to produce jealousy among the 
contracting parties ; and because the acquisition 
of them may be made to depend on a successful 
conclusion of the enterpriaie for which the parties 
are united. 

If a general peace is made before such an al-^^ 
liancq, is concluded, it may hereafter be found 
impracticable. If we do not cede our conquests 
to our friends, we must either keep them, or re- 
store them to our enemies ; a dilemma almost 
equally injurious either way. If the French 
Republic is suffered to retain Belgium, now that 
its frontier is penetrable, and its inhabitants are 
irritated by recent oppressions; who will at- 
tempt to drive her from that country, when its 
frontier is covered with fortresses, and its inha- 
bitants are more assimilated to their conquerors? 
If we give up those means of compensation to the 
auxiliaries of Prussia, which we now have in 
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our own hands, where shall we find them#. if at 
any future time we should wish to assist Prussia 
by a similar confederation ? 

Such an alliance, if it can be accomplished, 
will establish the national character on the most 
advantageous ground, and will lay the founda* 
tion of lasting amity between England and the 
countries which profit by her liberality; be- 
cause it will make that opposition to France 
by sea the common interest of many nations, 
which is now considered through Europe as 
the single interest of England. Our navy, 
instead of being merely the bulwark of our own 
dominions, will then be looked upon as essen- 
tial to the protection of commercial liberty. 

In the course of the preceding Observations I 
have used the freedom of an Englishman, who 
still is bold enough to defend an opinion#that has 
now, for between four and five centuries, been 
almost always considered as the primary object 
of all our political connections on the Continent. 
I do not say this object has never been lost sight 
of; because I am aware that periods may be 
found in our history, when the aggrandizement 
of France has been seen without jealousy, and 
the possession of the Netherlands has been view- 
Digitized by VjOOQ IC 



cd with indifference. — ^Were those die days of 
Edward the First or his grandson, of Elizabeth, 
of William, of Anne, or of George the Second? 
In that wilderness of political opinions which 
has succeeded to the established policy of man- 
kind, the quesdon to which I am now feebly, but 
anxiously, attempting to turn the public attention^, 
has not indeed been altogether overlooked ; but 
yet it does not seem to have been brought forward 
by any political party among us, with that dis- 
tinctness and discriminadon from inferior objects 
which it deserves. Without meaning to take 
captious exceptions to the conduct of public 
men of any party, I cannot help lamenting the 
consequence of our unsettled opinions as to what 
ought to be the principal object of the war. 
While the compass is out of repair, and land is 
out of si^t, while the man at the helm steers 
for one point, the sails are set for another, one 
says we ought to shape an easterly, another a 
westerly course ; and the captain of the forecastle, 
at the head of a grumbling part of the crew, bawls 
out that we are all in the wrong. While this 
is the case, if the ship does not absolutely go to 
the bottom, yet her provisions may be totally ex* 
hausted before she can make any port at alL 
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It may perhaps be thought presumption in an 
unimportant individual like myself, to differ in 
some respect or other from almost all the fa- 
vourite opinions of the different parties among 
us. But in this anxious moment, the first ob- 
ject in the heart of every Englishman should be 
to direct, if possible, the general attention to a 
single point* Scattered rays of solar light, when 
collected to one point, can kindle a flame ; and 
that patriotism, which is now wandering in all 
directions, if it were but collected against one 
object, would burn with irresistible fury. 

In our present situation, I think that no man, 
however small his personal importance may be, 
should decline any exertion in the common cause, 
if there is but a chance of doing good to his 
country. The first particle of snow which a 
blast shakes from the summit of the Alps, is no 
weightier than any of those which adhere to it in 
its progress ; yet this insignificant particle sets in 
motion the avalanche, which buries whole vallies 
beneath its mass, and which is made up of atoms 
that otherwise would have continued disunited 
and motionless. 1 venture to publish my senti- 
ments*, because from the beginning of the French 

• See Appendix, No. X[. 
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Revolution I have watched its effects with pain- 
ful solicitude, convinced from a very early pe- 
riod of it, that upon a firm opposition to the 
spirit of disorder which it has excited, almost 
every thing depends that can make life valuable, 
or its end happy. I am no friend to war ; but 
1 am an enemy to anarchy, immorality, and ir* 
religion. I am not, and I never have been, a 
zealot for any speculative opinion respecting the 
different kinds of government; but I always 
have been, and I hope always shall be, an enemy, 
not to the sober correction of abuses, but to the 
destruction of an^ sort of government whatever, 
for the chance of introducing a better. 

Deeply impressed with these sentiments, I 
equally abhor Power opposed to Right, whether 
exercised by one man, by five, or by a million. 
I abhor all those who can say one to another, 
*' Let our strength be the law of justice, for that 
'^ which is feeble is found to be nothing worth." 
Who can now deny that the •* strength" of 
.France is her only " law of justice," and that in 
her estimation, whatever is ** feeble, is found to 
** be nothing worth?" 

There are still among us many well-meaning 
persons, who think that in speaking of the French 
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nation, or any part of it, all severity of cdisure 
ought to be avoided ; and who possibly may not 
approve the warmth with which I wish to 
express myself in speaking of their conduct. 
While there was a chance that gentle phrases 
would lull to sleep die daemon pf anarchy^ — 
while Fiance had not yet so clearly avowed her 
unalterable determinatioti to persist at all hazards 
in a systematic subversion of all existing govern- 
ments, and in depredations on the private pro- 
perty of all ranks, from the prince to the pea- 
sant ; — ^while there was a hope that the voice of 
faumanity mi^ prevail against military despo- 
tism ; I will own, that if ever hypocrisy can bp 
right, it mi^t then have been right ; and that 
while the heart bled for the miseries of mankind, 
there might have been some semblance of wis- 
dom in moulding the features of the face so as to 
assume a placid indifiference. But to such little- 
minded cunning I must answer in the words of 
one who was no mean politician, ^^ Ego sic 
** existimo, Quirites ! quod verum est» simplex, 
*^ atque sincerum, id hcwinum naturae aptissi- 
*• mum. 

I have not written these Observations with 
any design of making them subservient to the 
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particular interests of any party amoqg us, whe^ 
ther already existing, or struggling to break from 
the egg ; but 1 give an opinion, founded on at 
least no hasty consideration of our moral and po* 
Utical situation, of the danger to which we are 
exposed, and ihe ample means we have of saving 
our country, if we will but unite in making a 
vigorous use of them* In our present situation 
we have no safe alternative, but either such aa 
immediate peace as will preserve untouched the 
means of our hereafter maintaining our rank 
among nations ; or else, animation and enterprize, 
no local or professional prejudices, no narrow and 
selfishpolicy,nopartyspiritinconductingthewar. 
If it is right to adopt the purblind policy of 
those times, to which no Englishman can look 
back but with shame ; why then, let us make 
peace on anji terpfis ; — let us bow down before the 
Divinity of Human Reason ; — let us sacrifice all 
the civil instkutioos which our ancestors defend* 
ed with their swonds, and gradually improved by 
their wisdom ; — ^let us abandon the profession of 
<hat religion to wfai^ch our fathers taught us to 
adhere; — see, without daring to resent it, all 
those principles scofied at that are dear to the 
^od man's (heart ; look tamely on while, iikc 
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those of Venice, our arsenals that have sent ter- 
ror through the world are dismantled ; and see 
our mariners and our manufacturers begging their 
bread ! let us submit to all this, and spin out a 
miserable existence in- consuming the few relics 
of former industry and skill, which the Great jVa- 
iion may deem too insignificant to extort as con- 
tributions, for the honour she does us in con- 
descending to make us savages ! — But if a drop 
of that blood is in our veins which flowed at 
Cressy and at Agincourt, if a spark of that wis- 
dom in our minds which taught our ancestors 
that defence at home depends upon being terrible 
abroad ; then let us once more fight on foreign 
GROUND. — ^It is yet possible that fixture genera- 
tions may not be ashamed to mention the times 
we live in ; and that this part of our annals may 
be classed with the victories of an Edward and a 
Henry the Fifth ; that our generals may rival a 
Marlborough, and our statesmen a Chatham. 

What reajson is there for this anxiousness to 
accept of even a ruinous peace — ^Are we afraid 
that our sailors will forget the first of June, the 
thirteenth of February, and the eleventh of Oc- 
tober — ^Are we afraid that no such men are now 
remaining as the few battalions who drove twice 
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their numlber from Lincelles ; as the handful of 
cavalry that scattered a M^hole army on the plains 
of Gateau! — Who were they, but such as all 
the people are ? 

But I hear it said, * * We want resources fo pow- 
erful exertions?' ' That the war requires an expence 
which it is but too probable wi'l press witli great 
severity on very many respectable persons, is a 
painful truth, which it would be absurd to pal- 
liate or deny. But can we have peace, except* 
ingon terras which will be far more ruinous? 
As to resources for carrying on the war, I 
wish to make a remark respecting ourselves; 
which we have found to be true respecting our 
enemies ; and it is this, that questions of finance 
will always materially afiect the contests between 
fiiction and faction ; but that where strong pas- 
sions are let loose, they have very little influence 
on the disputes between nation and nation. As 
to the real sufficiency of our resources, no one 
who knows the solid foundation of our national I 
wealth, can entertain the smallest doubt on the 
subject. National wealth is very distinct from 
public credit, and the one may be rapidly in« 
creasing, while the other is as rapidly diminishing. 
Such a state of things may be, and indeed actu- 
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ally exists now, but it cannot last long; for 
public and private di^t^ess cannot long bie sep^t* 
rated. As yet our ineaQs remain ; but thedifli- 
culty of obtaining them for the public service 
becomes hourly greater ; and principally because 
of our defensive plan of operations. 

The present war i« attended witb jan immensie in^^ 
crease of expenditure^ and unless there is either an 
increase of the quaijtity of own^y , or a more rapid 
circulation of tHe us^al iunount, derived from 
general confidence th^t what is bought one day 
m;iy be sold without loss on aQotlier, all private 
transactions will stagnate.; and every individuU 
who does not profit by military <:Qntracts, or the 
immense balance of our foreign trade, must feel 
the general distress. As to gold and silver, if 
both w^re imported by shiploads, they would 
vanish fi^om circulation in times of national dis- 
trust* Whether we carry on a tamely defensive 
war, or make a truce with robbers that are ma- 
rauding before our eyes ; in either case the same 
distrust will remain, will causf a progi?essive di- 
minutionoftheprivatecixxiulationoifproperty, and 
severely injure the industry and the wealth of the 
nation. Hithertotheevilisonlyinitsinfancy;but 
without a speedy restoration of general confidence 
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in the national safety, it will soon ^w to an 
enonnous bulk, and that confidence can only be 
restored by a safe peace, or by the most vigorous 
exertions. 

Our military means are hitherto unimpaired ; 
perhaps less diminished than in any former 
war; the specie which has lately been impoit* 
ed has probably £ur exceeded all that was ex* 
ported in the former part of this war; the 
balance of trade is greatly in our favour ; and 
though the produce of national labour must have 
been considerably diminished by military levies, 
yet the remainder has far exceeded the consump- 
tion. Such a situation leaves no room to fear a 
failure of military means ; but it itquires ex- 
treme caution in the measures to be adopted, in 
order to obtain them for the public. It requires 
extreme caution to prevent those who have not 
the means of increasing their incomes from sink^ 
ing under a twofold pressure, arising from a 
diminution of their disposable income by the 
increased demands of the state, and also from a 
diminution of its relative value, which is the 
consequence of its remaining the same integcal 
part of a mass, of which the numerical value 
is rapidly increasing* .. 
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I But it is not within my present plan to enter 

I into an investigation of the various resources of 
\ the nation, and the means of bringing them for- 
ward, without oppressing the people. This is 
a species of political arithmetic, respecting which 
it is much better to be silent, than to write in a su- 
perficial and popular style : hazarding bold con* 
jectures, without diat deep reflection, and those 
extensive views of a. question in all its relations 
which such subjects require. The wild specula- 
tions which so rapidly succeed one another, 
catch the public attention, are loudly praised, 
and in a day or two forgotten, are a striking 
proof that on this sul^ect as well as every other, 
A Iktle learning is a dangerous thing. 
One more observation, and I have done# If 
those country gentlemen who, like yourself, wish 
for nothing more than to be useful, and desire 
no other reward for their services than the 
good opinion of their constituents, would , re- 
solutely take the lead at all tijnes in the in- 
spection and revisal of the measm^s proposed 
by the executive government — ^a task for which 
no abilities are more fit than that plain solid 
sense which is so peculiarly the characteristic 
of an English gentleman; if they would de^ 
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terimne to stand foremost in the consideration 
of important questions, would always speak out, 
arid never leave the public mind to be influenced 
by the declamations of statesmen by profession, 
of any party, the people would universaljy be 
influenced by their opinions. Their opposition 
would not be called the clamour of a faction striv- 
ing .to gain places ; their approbation would not 
be called, the interested support of a Action striv- 
ing to retain them. 

To the conduct of your House, my friend, the 
public looks with peculiar anxi^y. The times 
are arduous — the times are awful I — Within the 
duration of the present Parliament the fate of 
Britain must probably bedecided* If the House 
of Commons should lose the confidence of the 
People, it must perish, and the People will perish 
with it. That confidence cannot be lost through 
hostile artifices or factious clamour, but through 
the misconduct of its Members only ; and on 
their heads will rest the dreadfiil responsibility. 
If they are deeply impressed with the sentiment, 
that they are placed in a situation which should 
raise them far above the views of ordinary am- 
bition, and have objects to attain of far diflerent 
importance from the common pursuits of life-^ 

F 
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if attentive to the wishes of the nation, and trust- 
ing to its support, they vigilantly resist all the 
abuses of office, while they animate the executive 
government to vigour and exertion— ^if they unite 
in their debates the instruction, dignity, and de- 
cision becoming the Senate of such a country^ 
at such a crisis — ^I shall wish for no other omen 
of our safety and prosperity. I forbear to reverse 
the picture ; but must observe, that the Members 
of the House of Commons, selected from so many 
chisses of the community, and connected with 
all ; — ^with the higher, by relation, friendship, 
and hospitality, — ^with the lower, by protection, 
patronage, and employment, have a personal and 
individual importance, scarcely less considerable 
than that which they derive from their legislative 
capacity. Their influence over ' the public opi- "^ 
nion might become ahnost unbounded; and from 
this arises a new and most important class of du- 
ties. — To difluse information, to correct preju- 
dices, to study the wants, and reform the man- 
ners of the people ; above all, to set the first ex- 
ample of reverence to the laws, and cfaeerfril sub- 
mission to all public burthens, are in some de« 
gree, though not equally, \n the power of every 
Member of Parliament. 
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. With such a government, if the enemy pre- 
vail, it will not he till the last of Britons has pe- 
rished on the last rock of Snowdon ; — if they 
prevail, it will be over a country desolated as 
by those terrible convulsions of nature which 
at once shatter fenced cities into ruinmis heaps* 
One of the bravest and npiost successful of our 
enemies confessed, in the moment of victory, 
'* that he had learnt that Englishmen might be 
*^ slain, that English ships might be sunk, but 
** that English courage was invincible." J — And 
shall we surrender the honour and independence 
of our country, at the very time that the descend- 
ants of that gallant enemy are left with no other 
consolation in their defeat, than the conscious- 
-iitss of having merited some similar encomium ? 



ft 
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APPENDIX. 



I ■ 



No. I.— page* 6* 

, , .'...*■ 

jFrom various coBsideratiotis 1 feel justified in 
asserting, that the population of Great Britaiiii 
cind Ireland, including that of the le^^r island} 
which surround them, is veiy moc^rately comt 
puted at seventeen millions. 

This assertion goes so much beyopd the usual 
isstimates, that I should not presume; to make it, 
if I had not now before me such evidence oq the 
Subject as I think is incontrovertible. , But as a 
long discussion of questions in political arithmetic 
might be tedious to many persons, I shall, |br 
the present^ only mention a few circumstances, 
which may assist the reader in forming his own 
judgment of the truth of my opinion. 

1 . With respect to the population of England 
and Wales, among other ways of approximating 
to the true amount, 1 some years. ago made a 
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very careful analysis of the labour of cultivatii^ 
and managing land, from the kitchen garden to 
the grazing farm. To the families immediately 
employed in these occupations ase to be added, 
all those mechanics whose occupations are in- 
separable from the former; who are employed in 
repairing and building, in making the imple^ 
ments of husbandry, 8cc. kcs kd ; and these col- 
lectively form what may be properly called the 
agricultural population, which I found could not 
be less than in the propoHtion of one individual 
to five acres of inclosed, or otherwise culdvattsd 
land ; rejecting nothing from the calculation but 
woods and wastes. 

I am now enabled to say that the agricultural 
populadon is even greater than I supposed it to be* 

The hundred of Desborough, in Buckings 
hamshire, after deducting the tWo towns of inf- 
low and Wycombe, which contain 4505 inha* 
bitants, has a rural population of 8 6S i ; and as 
the culdvated land amounts to | S7 5 o acres, the 
proportion is Very nearly as one of the former to 
four and a half of the latter. But since hardly 
any of these 8 6 8 1 are employed in manufactures^ 
and a great many of the 45 oi inhabitants of the 
Umm are employed in husbandry, it follows 
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that, in this instance, the agricultural exceeds 
the rural population, and the true proportion 
Would probably be as one to four, instead of one 
to Tout and a half. 

In several pari^es of the county of Cumber- 
land, of which the circumstances appear to be 
accurately stated in Sir Frederic Eden's very 
useful Parochial Reports ; and which I have 
chosen to consider separately, on account of their 
mountainous situation and extensive wastes, it 
appears that there are 297 7 acres, of which only 
S 5 St) aire cultivated. The inhabitants are 3 1 3 5 , 
of which number about 7 4 are nol agricultural; 
the remaining 5061 are to sssd nearly as one to 
two and two-thirds ; which shows that even 
wastes furnish considerable employment to the 
neighbouring inhabitants. 

Of three other parishes in the same county, in 
which the waste land bears a much less propor- 
tion to the cultivated, the former being only 5 2 ^ 
and the latter 97 s 2 acres, the whole population 
is 1 9 &7 , of which the agricultui*al part being 1 i 6 4 , 
is nearly as one to five acres and two-thirds of the 
cultivated land. 

In fourteen other p&rishes lying in vddous 
parts of the kingdom, and which are de$cribe<} 
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with siiflBcient accuracy in tke samd Parociiial 
Reports, tke inhabitants are 7 55S, and the est- 
^nt (incluximg wastes) is 3 if 1 1 a • I baye taken 
all those parishes which are described as stricdy 
agiricukural^ or grazing, and those only« But 
'? 5 5 8 to S 2 lis is nearly in the proper don of one 
to four and one^third* 

It therefore may be safely concluded Ifrom the 
foregoing statements, diat since they collectively 
give iE0904 to 8903 0, or one to nearly four and 
one-fourth, this may be taken as a general ave- 
rageof the population connected with husbandry. 
Bat since there are in England, upon a veiry mo- 
derate computation, 3^,000,000 of inclosed, or 
'Otherwise cultivated, acres ; these require a po- 
pulation of at least 7 , 5 o o , o o o for the direct and 
collateral employments of agriculture only. ^ Of 
•these about 7,000,000 form a part of 'the rural 
population, in which I include all towns that do 
not contain more than i5oo inhabitants, ^e re- 
maining soo,oao are included in the population 
-of cities and towns, containing 15 00 or nfore 
inhabitants ; and are employed in the agriculture 
of the adjacent country. 

These towns certainly contain 3,$oo,ooo, and 
probably almost 4 , o o o , o oo of inhabitants. To 
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xviluch liumber is to be added $eytn millions, fixr 
the rufal part of the agricultural peculation; 
aiKl also all the remaining inhabitants of the 
small towns, villages, and scattered houses, oon- 
isisting of mariners, millers, manufacturers, &c« 
The whole added together can not possiblyampunt 
to a less number, than eleven millions. 

2 « By another mode pf computation, from the 
militia lists, as prepared and corrected for the 
purpose of balloting; and which I adopted about 
two years ago, in order to compute the population 
of Berkshire; I have fojundthat the whole number 
of inhabitants was nearly as eleven to one of the 
number on the miHtia lists at the last general 
ballot, which took place belbre the war. It is 
obvious that in applying this proportion, regard 
must be had to times of war and peace, to mari- 
tune situations, to^ a rapidly increa^ng popu- 
lation, 8cc« &x« 

A calculation by these lists is founded on a 
more correct basis than any other that has hi- 
therto been adopted, and with proper precaudons 
,may be applied with considerable accuracy* "^ 

The calculation which I then made is con- 
firmed, as nearly as can be expected, by a compa- 
rison with the hundred of Desbgrough, where the 
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proportion of die militia list to the whole popu* 
latioil, in the; yekr 17 87 was as one to ten and 
two-thirds* But in this way it is ascertained 
that Berkshire contains ahout lio,o6o inha* 
bitants. This county is nearly a ninetieth part 
of' England and Wales; it has rather more 
than its proportion of woods and wastes; has 
neither mines, manufactures, nor commercci nor 
any town exceeding i o,ooo inhabitants, and allits 
towns together do not contain 2 5 , • o o. In this 
view of the question, the total population must ^ 
be at least eleven millions* 

3. The objections to an increasing popula- 
tion, which have been founded on the small 
number of assessed houses, have arisen, ill 
part, from not having been sufficiently atten- 
tive to the consequences of die change i^ich 
has almost universally taken place in the te* 
nure of lands, by which many houses are re- 
diiced to the state of cottages, which fbiinerly 
were occupied by small farmers and petty 
leaseholders, a race of men almost extinct. 
These houses are now exempted from taxes, 
because inhabited only by labourers; and be- 
cause the lands formerly annexed to them are 
consolidated into large farms. The misappre- 
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hension has also ia part arisen fiom the im* 
mense increase of the pianu&tturiDg and com- 
mercial towns, where far the greatest part of the 
families are excused £rdm parochial, and conse- 
(piently from assessed taxes. 

In the mountainous parts of Cumberland, 
where the old tenures remain, I find five parishes 
mentioned in Sir Frederic £den*s Parochial Re« 
ports, in which the assessed houses amount to 
iss, and thosejaot assessed to no more than 95; 
anid of all the former only U have more than 
six windows. 

But in 20 other country parishes, taken pro- 
miiscuously from various parts (^ the kingdom, 
the assessed houses are 622, those liot assessed 
§90* In ten towns of inferior size, taken in like 
manner promiscuoudy, the assessed houses are 
1S42, the others 2795. In large towns and 
cities, and other places of considerable employ* 
ment for the poorer classes, the disproportion is 
£ir greater. As fi>r instance, in Leeds there are 
IS5 6 assessed houses, and no less than 4S55 
dwellings of the poor* And on comparing all; 
circumstances, I am convinced that the total niun* 
ber of houses in England and Wales must exceed 
two millions considerably. 

4. By comparing the number of births with 
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tidal of deaths in a gceat many instanceSi it i^ 
proved, diat in the ccaintry the former exceed 
die latter by considerably more than the propor^ 
tion of threb to two. That in 23 towns, of 
which none contain less than 20D0 or more than 
10)000 inhabitants, the births and deaths, as 
registered, are 47 915 of the foonier to 3S7i2& 
of the latter; and the disproportion will not 
be less than as four to three, if due allow- 
ance is made for the greater number of births 
than of burials, which are not included in the 
parochial registers because they belong to dis« 
senting families; and the annual increase in 
such towns only, throughout the kingdom, by 
births, will be between i4,ooo and 15,000, It 
also appears, that in very large towns the births 
are very little inferior in number to the deaths, 
if those of dissenters are added to those inserted 
in the parochial registers : and it is very pro- 
bable the number by which die deaths exceed the 
births in the metropolis, is more than compen- 
sated by a contrary excess in only the two small 
counties of Berkshire and Buckinghamshire^ 
which, in paint of extent, are not a forty-fifth 
part, and in population, not much more than a 
fifty-second part, of the whole of England and 
Wales. 
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5. Of the children born in this country, a 
greater proportion escape the dangers of infancy 
than in any other part of Europe, or perhaps in 
the world ; and the average lehgth of human life 
extends several years beyond that of the sur- 
rounding nations. Better moirals, habitations, 
clothing, diet, greater personal security;— to 
these, and these only, can this remarkable difie* 
rence be as<::ribed. 



O ! fbrtunatos nimium sua si bona norint 
Agricolas^ qiiibus ipsa proeul discordibus arnUs 
Fundit buDDQ &cilem victum justissima tellus. 



Xhe heart of Virgil went with his pen wlien he 
wirote the^Cjpath^dc lines* They were evidently 
^)ct^Uedby the melancholy recollection of civildis* 
cord wdgeperal confiscation, to pay in lands th^ 
4ttUliardAot tp the soldiers of Augustus. 

Impivs, haec tarn culta novalia, milbs habebit? ■ - " 

I am unwillii^ to trouble the reader, at pre* 
sent, with many more arguments and facts which 
might be added to those I have mentioned ; and 
from a comparison of which, not only the actual 
population, but also the ratio of its increase dur- 
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kig the present century may be estimated with 
considerable accuracy. 

The population of Ireland is clearly ascer- 
tained to be about four millions; and that of 
SiQotlwd Cannot be less than two millions and a 
half; so that the three tajk^n together are surely 
not ^ver^rated at seventeen millions, and very 
probably exceed this number* 

1 hope a few pages of dry political arithmetic 
will be forgiven, when the great importance of the 
question is considered : especially at this time, 
when the timid will easily believe whatever de- 
signing persons choose to insinuate as to a de« 
ficiency in the pecuniary and military resources 
of the nation. Upon the population of ^ country, 
and especially on its rural populatipn; both die 
health and the stx^ngth of it must very materially 
Jdepend ; and it is 'sutely of no small consequence 
to haveadduced proofi that ours is at least twice 
(1^ great as it has been represented by very inge- 
nious writers, whose opinions are relied on with 
dmoM implicit (Confidence hy our enemies; and 
who, after freqtient confutation of their iopi- 
nic^ns, still persist in itqpeating them.^ ' I am 
persuaded that the error has chiefly arisen fimn 
not sufficiently con^^iering die basi&of their pi- 
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culations. I must now quit this subject; but 
hope that at no very distant time I shall be able 
to convince the most sceptical, that I have not 
accidentally, and I am sure I have not willingly^ 
exaggerated. 

No.IL— P. 7. 
No one who is at all acquainted with our hii* 
tory can be ignorant of the high estimation in 
which England was held among the nations of 
Europe/ many centuries before we had any ma- 
rine, or any commerce. Not to go back to the mi« 
litary reigns of some of our princes of the house 
ofPlantagenet, I will only appeal to one instance, 
and that of more recent date. In what reign was 
the national character more respected than in that 
of Elizabeth ? We had then no colonies, ajod 
ranked very low as a maritime power : Scotland 
was a separate kingdom, and Ireland in a state 
of the utmost disorder ; yet the energy and the 
wisdom of her councils, aided by the national 
courage, extricated England from dangers which, 
if compared with the means of resistance, were 
£ur more formidable than any with which we are 
now threatened. 
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No. Ill P.7, 

i believe it would be not at all diflScuIt to 
ptove that the internal resources of England, 
derived from many natural advantages which we 
possess, and from the industrious character of 
our countrymen, have from the earliest times 
Hbeen so great, that we have almost always en- 
joyed a rank among nations, far beyond the prd- 
p(»:tionate extent of our territories. The wealth 
of this nation has been comparatively greater, 
and our pecuniary distresses fewer than those 
of our neighbours. We havie indeed felt in 
various periods of our history the mischiev- 
ous consequences of ambition, and the still 
more mischievous consequences of discord ; but 
W€ have always, I believe, recoVeted more 
speedily frcMaa those' misfortunes thaii any of 
our neighbours. The limits of a note will not 
allow me to attempt the various, and, in several 
' instances j the peculiar advantages which we 
.possess, and which are unconnected with any 
foreign trade; I will only mention one circura- 
ftlance, which must be admitted as a proof of 
cither greater resources, or else of better govern-^ 
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mwti di9t Oxm i» no^ n^ttoo m ilnr^pe iff y^Aicht 
,kt five ot jiiic ccnturiea pa4St» thtre b^vQ bA$n #9 
few tnsu»ce9 of iireguliMr ^ttemptft to ^upp}y tine 
necessities of the ^verQflQeiit--r-9Q niation wbeoe 
tfaye nominal value of mooey haa. so Uttk Vstned 
from the real value of gpld aod silvier* 

I hope diat none of (he itmadcs which I have 
made will be interpreted, as if I wished to depire* 
ciate ihe importance of our coBPmeroe : we owe 
to it our naval superiority, and to that supeiio- 
rity we are. indebted for many inestimabfe ad- 
vantages. But it is a dangerous error ta snppose 
that a navy is our only defence^, and foreiga 
trade the only source ci our wealths 

No, IV.^P. t6. 

«< Oft o*er the trembling judons, from a6r 
<< Has Scythia breathed the giving ctoud of war ; 
" And where the deluge bun^» with sweepy sway^ 
•* Their arms, their kfngs, tfieir gods were rolled away. 

Okay* 

• No- v.— P. 29- 
I am unable to fprm any satisfactory conjec- 
ture of the military loss of the French, and of the 
countries now incorporated with France, during 
this exceedingly destructive war > and it is equally 

G 
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difficak for me to apjmndnlate ^th iny ^eanef 
'tb their Ids^ by etnigratidi),' mental distress, 
wantt' and^assast^ination by atithoricy. M^my 
'assemoii» have 4>een made ^ by themselves, re« 
'Spe^ng dieir loosed, by'ail thfefie circomstancesr; 
but which are in genend so declamatory add so 
'^xaggenitii^g,' that they '<^annot be tefely trii^ed^ 
•without a morecarefttl inVe8tig2Ltibn<](f tfee-sub- 
'- ect than I have the means of giving ta itl • Yet 
wlien the immi^nse lossbylncidents not of a' mi- 
litary kind, is considered ; when to tins is added 
ifae enormous number ofmen^ whidh for many 
years have been almost continually in the field, 
and the winter campaigns which thdy have niade; 
the want of proper clothing, and moral discipline 
in their armies, and:th€ir peculiarly sanguinary 
system of attack; < I iaannot suppose that their 
loss can be less than ^,006,000 of men, Trqm all 
these cJiuses collectively. * I am sure that any one 
conversant with the subject will not think that this 
is in any degree an exaggeration. The whole 
loss of France must certainly exceed three mil- 
iionis; and the remote consequences of this 'loss 
with respect to die future J)bpuIatron must in- 
evitably cause a gradual diminution of the inha- 
bitants for maiiy years to come, even if th^ jJre- 
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sent causes of her loss 3hould no longerexist. For 
with respect to depopulationi the .consequences 
of sanguinary wars extend piany.ytjtrs beyond 
the wars themselves. Biit I hop^ this^ subject 
will be treated with his usual ability, by an au- 
thor, who is much better qualified to write on 
the interior affairs of France than I can be. 

But upon the hypothesis, that Francje has lost 
two millions of men, which I am conviijced is a 
very moderate calculation, I beg the reader's at- 
tention to the following.comparison of the present 
military population of the French Republic, and 
the British islands* 

France before the war, had!b^tweeit : 
twenty-five and twenty-six mil- 
lions of inhabitants^ : say - j!^,opa,OiOo 

And the territories which have been ^ 

already incorporated, about • 5,000,000 

559,000,00(il 

A siK;th of these were males between 
• the ages of eighteen and forty -five 4 , a, 3 j , 3 3 3 
Of these she has lost - - 2,0 0,000 
r t remainder 2,833,333 

Butofth^se a sn[iall portion would < . 
iiave died in the common course 
of life, about 50,000 
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And as the poptdation <^ France 
was increasing, though not by any 
means with Cfae H^ndity dfthe Bft-^ 
tish islaiidi, I will suppose that 
this increase, together with the 
preceding 50,000, m^ make the 
present fencible populakon of the 
French RepuUie • - 5»00O|0Ot 

Beyond dds liumher I camidt be-^ 
lieve tteit it can be curried by any 
probable cotnputatioa. 

But if the British isfc^xk contain 
seventeen millions of inhabitants, 
of which I have no doubt what- 
ever, a sitth of these will be 9,89^»S81 

But the more exteifded duration ofhuman. life, 
and the mbre t^'i^lj itacreaistng ^ptilatioh, 
caui^e (hat the fencible men in^ Ehj^stfid d^not 
amount to many more than one-seventh of the 
total numbler. ■'- AtiA as it is probible thftt the 
same cir^uliislahce^ ^Ppfy ^^ nearly die bme 
proportion tolhe whole British islands coUte- 
tively, ^e hiay bfrlieVe that the actual fencible 
population is'slbcfiit ir;ioo«ooo, or only oite-iintfi 
part less than tlM of France* ' ^r [ 
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The indoleiv^e of the tneA w\^o areii^.thevi* 
gour oflif^* ;md the haid fajte pf tJiip we^J^er sex;^ 
among those savage nations who live together 
with little subocdinatioii^ is a fiict which I be- 
lieve stands uncontradicted ^y 91 singly instance. 
Compelled to perpetual labour, ^d t^a^d wijtb 
tyrannical insolence, the situ^^tionof the fe;nales 
among them is an unanswerable proof tha,t the 
greatest social inequality, and the most ^jifst, 
is always to be found in dhiose societ;ies whc^re 
there is the least politic$d restraint. The faslpion- 
•able contempt for the female character, so con- 
-traiy to the former habits of tlie French nation, 
the iia^d labour to which women are doomed 
dbtere ; the slioclcing neglect of age and infirmity, 
of wl&ich their hosipitals are so melancholy a 
proof, and numberless other instances, all prove 
th?l France may be added to the many examples 
that moral equity h incompatible with preten- 
sions to political equality : and that the weakest 
are always best protected where the regular gra- 
dations of social order are most stricdy adhered 
to. Is it an improper pride in an Englishman 
to say, that there does not exist a country in the 
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world where childhoodi old age, and infirmityf 
are so protected by moral habits, and by law; 
or where the labours of life are distributed in so 
just a proportion to the abiUty to undergo them ? 

No.VIL— P. 3 2. 

The artifices of intimidation are well under- 
stood by barbarians of every age and country, 
and very few are firm enough to be totally ex- 
empt fi-om their influence. When the Huns de- 
solated Europe, their leader announced himself 
as the scourge of God ! when, like that deadly 
blast of his native desarts which kills every liv- 
ing creature that does not prostrate itself before 
it, Mahomet spread destruction among the na- 
tions of the east, the same arts of terror prepared 
the way to his victories : and when the Gauls 
descended upon Italy, like a stream of liquid fire 
from a volcano, their leader was Brennus, that 
is, the burner. If a modern Brennus should in- 
sist on adding his sword to the weights in the 
scale, I trust we shall not want a Gamillus to 
chastise his insolence. 

No. VIII.~P. 53. 

Boissy d' Anglas, the reporter to the Gommit- 
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tee which framed the present French Gonstitu* 
tion, in the speeph which he made when he pro- 
posed it to the Convention, hinted, in language 
not at all difficult to be understood, that the Com- 
mittee had in some respects accommodated it to 
the times, and that some very important parts of 
the plan had been so framed as to admit of future 
improvement. . 

No. IX.— P. 3 4. 

France is so situated with respect to the sur- 
rounding nations, that it seems nearly impossi- 
ble for her to maintain herself in that proud pre- 
eminence to which she aspires, without a very 
considerable and permanent military establish- 
ment; and yet any other military force but a 
disciplined militia seems absolutely incompa- 
tible with the spirit of a democratic government; 
unless indeed the regular force be so inconside- 
rable, and the militia so well disciplined, that the 
former is kept in awe by the latter. But hitherto 
none of their great political leaders liave ventured 
to propose such a future reduction of their army^ 
as may prevent its being formidable to the re- 
presentatives of the people : and in fact the whole 
system of their policy seems to be constructed 
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tipoh a directly opposite principief ; that afkecfh 
m^oti foot an immeMe army at the cc^i of tri« 
butaiy republics. Tiiis is not the plan of men 
who wish to give Liberty, but of men who aspiref 
to universal Dominion. 

No.K.— P.io* 

On this subject I beg leave to refer the reader 
to a very excellent ** Essay on the Ambition and 
** Conquests of "France/' fcc. printed for Debrett, 

in 1797. 

No.XI-^. 5 6/ 
From many observations vrhick i-have m^dt 
with respect to the remoter causes of the Revo^ 
lutioni which has involved France in so xmKh 
misery, I cannot help attributing it in aconsider- 
abledegree to emrj^ of the British nation. Ever since 
the war before die last, the French have been in- 
dignant at our greatness, and the most popular 
projects among them have always been such as 
seemed calculated to enable them either to de- 
press us, or to surpass us. Whatever might have 
been the opinions of a few academicians and 
theorists in France, the nation at large was not , 
prepared for the change which has happened, but 
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hy slow degDeea ; and tl» steps wHch led to that 
change, all of them, owed thdir popularity, not 
to a republicaa spirit, but. t^ em^ of Englaadi 
Envy of ouj grd^tbess* and a desire to supplant 
ns in that commetce* which they had been sic* 
customed, toi consider as our principal resource^ 
were, ih truth ^ the popular reasons why the same 
n3(tion which Used every art of intrigue to give 
S'itedenan absolitte Monarch, almost at the same 
lime exerted itself to detach America from the 
British Croiwn. From thd successful termina?- 
lion of this enterprize, the French had conceived 
the highest; hopes ; and the utterdisappointment 
of ^se h^peswas followed by other endeavwrs 
10 obtain the same obj^t by difierent means^ 

In the yeat 17 $3, 1 was for a short tiiw: in 
France, .and.then» ab at all times sinix^ Englai^d 
wasthecoipistaQLtp<Hntofcomparispn. The hope 
tilflhe French ^at^qh then w^% that the financed of 
England were irretrievably ruined^ and. their 
ov^ll as c^taitily re-es(;ablishedl England would 
uO longer be abl$ to h^ld her head so high; for 
the. scheme of establishing a sinking fuad upon 
a £xed basis was chimerical, and Mr, Ncfckar 
had discovered^ the art of payiqgevety thihg itith 
nethi|]tg« Next cuine a fasfaionahle ojpiinionr and 
certainly a very just one, tku we owe oUr great- 
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Aess to oiir Constit^on ; and ; noi/v* sbmething 
far barter than oiir^Gonstitutidn was to nizke 
them greater than wfe. A few of its outlines only 
they were acquainted with; of the circumstances 
which are most ei^sential to the excellence of its 
grand principles ^ey kfteW very little ; and of 
those admirdbl& ftgulatioite and institutions by 
^hich, in the inferior concerns of society, order 
is preserved^ weakness protected j and justice dis- 
interestedly dislMbtited, ^hardly aip foreigners 
have an idea. And yet these are litde less es- 
sential to the wdfare of mankind, and the pros- 
perity of nations, thati the more striking features 
of a political system. In the autumn and winter 
of 1 7 s s I was again in various parts of France*, 
with the very respectable friend to whom this 
letter is addressed. The leaven was then fer- 
menting, which in a few months more bui'st 
all the bonds of society. We Ikard a great deal 
of die regeneration of their government ; every 
thing was to be like England, only every thing 
was to be better. Then, too, it was easy to dis- 
cover that it was not emulaticm, but envy, by 
which the mass of the French nation was actuated. 
It has been by artfully adapting their projects to 
this popular spirit, that the chiefs of their factions 
have, in general^ maintained their ascendancy 
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'OVeirtfitepublid ; and by the same arte they con- 
tinue t^ divert the attention from domestic conr 
cems^ "and irritate the animosify of the people to 
madness* 



'i The lines which I have quoted in the title- 
page of this Letter are taketi from a manuscript 
poeni in the Bodleian libraj^, at Oxford, written, 
I believe, about the year is S8, and entitled a 
•* Register ef 5i Fblyes.** It is written in stan- 
zas bf fourteen lines ; the handwriting and lan- 
^^gdage correspond with the reign of Richard the - 
Second. It begins with the following lines, 

liokt how Flaun^fes doth fare utith his folyhede, 
. WIU no imxk dygge after trouth witAi; no nsaner toles^ &c, 

and contauififa strong satire on the political follies 
of the day* 

There are in the same volume several other 
political poems, probably by the same author, 
who appears to have been a true Englishman, 
a friend of the Crown ; and a friend of the People, 
and bred in all thbse political maxims, with re- 
spect* to constitutional doctrines and foreign 
relations of the kingdom, which r some of us at 
last, after so many ages of prosperity, have dis- 
covered to be foolish and ruinous prejudices. 
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: I have tmdikft xmis of ihoie Fddn*, UnSW 
I ixhtvc they jure not kmmxi^ and Mca^pe dii^ 
Jbebng to / perkxd q[ our hiiitosyiirliidb 13 M pie- 
sent not a little interesting. 

An historical parallel between the origin, the 
progress, ancJ tKe miseries of democratic confu- 
sion in th^ fourteenth tnA ih^ p^^iJCceotary, 
might be made a very instrjuctiy§ lesson to man- 
Jund. The aoncieiX part niight begin vrith tfa^ 
political and religious libertinism of the Knights 
Templars ; and the corresponding part of mo* 
dern history is known to every one* Sufficient 
materials for a work of this. I^ind lie. buried in 
public libraries* add in authoils wjio arf sej^gifi 
consulted* $uch a parallel wx:>uid demonstrate 
that in all times the same ^lemies iwite men to 
the same co^dtiGt, and diat speoislwiW Liberty 
very seldom fails of leading to practiGai Slavtvy* 



ERRATA. 
Page^33, liae x6, /or has read have. 
36, 1. 3, for tis read than. 
4tf 1. 18, qfterihztreadiu 
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